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Views on 


T IS unlikely that a reader of the 1960 
Municipal Year Book would be aston- 
ished by the following statement: ‘“The 

local governmental problems created by 
metropolitan areas considerably overshad- 
owed all other developments in municipal 
government the decade of the 
1950’s.”” Quite possibly, that edition of the 
Year Book will also recognize 1955 as the 
year when officials from all levels of govern- 
ment took their first major steps towards 
meeting the challenge created by the metro- 
politan area. Although this phenomenon has 
for many years received considerable atten- 
tion from political scientists and municipal 


during 


officials, it is only within the past year that: 


the national government and the state gov- 
ernments have evidenced considerable in- 
terest in finding effective solutions to the ad- 
ministration of public services in metropoli- 
tan areas (p. 98). 

According to 1955 estimates of the Bureau 
of the Census, about 59 per cent of the na- 
tion’s 161 million persons now live in met- 
ropolitan areas. The crux of the problem 
is that only slightly more than one-half of 
the metropolitan population lives in the 
central cities which engender and nour- 
ish metropolitan development. In many 
parts of the country artificial boundary 
lines, superimposed on areas of homogene- 
ous, social and economic characteristics, and 
the general lack of extraterritorial authority 
limit the power of cities to cope with fringe 
area problems. Nevertheless, fringe residents 
require various municipal-type services and 
often obtain them from neighboring cities, 
the county, or special districts. As in past 
years, the most effective tool in providing 
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the News 


desirable fringe growth still is through an- 
nexation. As presently constituted, however, 
these approaches to the fringe problem are 
at best piecemeal. Many observers of the 
metropolitan situation believe that the crea- 
tion of a new type of government with area- 
wide jurisdiction throughout the metropoli- 
tan area, such as adopted in Toronto and 
proposed in Miami, is going to be the even- 
tual solution to the metropolitan problem. 

With the impetus of federal aid, urban 
renewal has become an important function 
of city government. Several cities have re- 
cently begun actual work on redevelopment 
projects (p. 114). One of the requirements 
for a “‘workable program” for urban renewal 
is a housing code, designed to enforce mini- 
mum health and structural standards for 
existing housing as contrasted to building 
codes which establish requirements for new 
structures. Sixty cities have adopted housing 
codes for the first time within the last five 
years (p. 105). 

Other news of interest to municipal offi- 
cials includes: selection of seven pilot cities 
by the National Committee on Urban 
Transportation to test new solutions to traf- 
fic and transportation problems (p. 109); 
holding monthly administrative assistants 
seminars in California (p. 109); local gov- 
ernmental cooperation in an area-wide 
planning program in Michigan (p. 110); 
adoption of an incentive pay plan for city 
employees in Ottumwa, Iowa (p. 111); 
municipal operation of an alcoholism infor- 
mation service (p. 113); adoption of an em- 
ployee safety program in Teaneck, New 
Jersey (p. 116); and a survey of city curfew 
ordinances (p. 115). 
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Metropolitan Areas: Puzzle and Challenge 
By JOHN C. BOLLENS* 


Associate Professor of Political Science, University of California, Los Angeles, and 
Director of Research, Metropolitan Areas Study, Council of State Governments, Chicago 


The continuing increase in urban population emphasizes the growing need 


for more effective government in metropolitan areas. 


NTEREST in the metropolitan problem 
has broadened considerably and sig- 
nificantly within the past few years, and 

especially so during 1955. As a result, the 
possibility of widespread action in the near 
future has been greatly increased. The past 
year may well represent the start of the first 
substantial period of accomplishment in 
lessening the largely unsolved metropolitan 
problem. Therefore it seems quite appro- 
priate to examine the trends in metropolitan 
area developments of 1955 and some of the 
studies done in prior years. 

Population increases in the United States, 
for the five years since the 1950 census as 
estimated by the Bureau of the Census, indi- 
cate the increasing scope of the metropolitan 
problem. The population of the United 
States, excluding personnel of the armed 
forces, increased 7.9 per cent from 1950 to 
1955 while the population residing in 
‘standard metropolitan areas,’ as defined 
by the Bureau, increased 13.7 per cent. A 
further analysis shows that the population 
of central cities in metropolitan areas in- 
creased only 3.8 per cent while the urban 


*Epiror’s Nore: Mr. Bollens, currently on 
leave from the University of California at Los 
Angeles, is directing the research project of the 
Council of State Governments on the efforts to solve 
the metropolitan difficulty, the prospects for solu- 
tion, and the role of the state governments in the 
general problem. The study, The States and the Metro- 
politan Problem, is being prepared for the annual 
Governors’ Conference and will be available for 
public distribution in late June by the Council, 
1313 East 60 Street, Chicago 37. Mr. Bollens, who 
is co-author of California Government and Politics 
(New York: Prentice-Hall, 1956), has contributed 
articles on metropolitan area developments to the 
Municipal Year Book annually since 1949 and wrote 
special articles on unincorporated fringe area 
services and controls and metropolitan special dis- 
tricts for the 1954 and 1956 editions respectively. 


fringe population, living both in incor- 
porated and unincorporated places, in- 
creased 27.8 per cent, or more than seven 
times as much as the central cities. 

The increased interest in the metropoli- 
tan problem was highlighted in 1955 by re- 
ports and studies. Urgings came from the 
national government on two fronts. In Janu- 
ary the Economic Report of the President noted 
the criticalness of specific metropolitan area 
weaknesses and urged the state governments 
to study the metropolitan problem. In June 
the Report of the Commission on Intergov- 
ernmental Relations was issued. Emphasiz- 
ing that “the most interesting aspect of 
state-local relations is the problem created 
by the modern metropolitan area,’ it 
stated that “‘the time is long overdue for an 
intensive nationwide study of governmental 
areas with special attention to metropolitan 
communities.” 

In August the Governors’ Conference 
passed a resolution directing the Council of 
State Governments to make a study of the 
problems on metropolitan area government. 
The Council’s study will be presented to the 
governors at their next annual conference in 
late June, 1956 and will be made available 
for public distribution. The Government 
Affairs Foundation of New York explored 
means of developing cooperation between 
groups and individuals interested in at- 
tacking the metropolitan problem. The 
Foundation completed the preparation of a 
comprehensive bibliography on metropoli- 
tan communities and a digest and analysis 
of metropolitan surveys made since 1924. 
Both will be published in 1956. 

The American Municipal Association 
passed a resolution calling for the appoint- 
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ment by its president of a special metro- 
politan area committee. It is charged with 
evaluating research and experimentation 
now being conducted in metropolitan areas 
and reporting to the membership those solu- 
tions offering the most efficient metropolitan 
area government while guaranteeing maxi- 
mum citizen participation. 

The American Political Science Associa- 
tion received a foundation grant to under- 
take research in the metropolitan field. In 
addition, state-wide general research inves- 
tigations were authorized under official aus- 
pices in four states: Illinois, Ohio, Oregon 
and Utah. 

Since 1949 the International City Man- 
agers’ Association has published reports on 
metropolitan area developments, including 
annexations, in each edition of the Municipal 
Year Book as well as articles in Pustic 
MANAGEMENT. In the editions of the Mu- 
mcipal Year Book for 1954, 1955, and 1956, 
special research has been published on other 
phases of metropolitanism: the unincorpo- 
rated urban fringe in 1954, the urban county 
in 1954 and 1955, and the metropolitan 
special district in 1956. These approaches to 
metropolitan areas are discussed in subse- 
quent sections of this article together with a 
section on other recent developments. 


THe UNINCORPORATED URBAN FRINGE 

The settling of large numbers of people 
in urban areas that are not within city 
limits has made the fringe area situation an 
extremely serious problem in many parts of 
the country. Although great growth has 
taken place in incorporated municipalities 
outside the central city, it has been the phe- 
nomenal growth of the unincorporated 
fringe areas which has created the more 
pressing problems. 

Several million people now reside in un- 
incorporated fringes. Often rural-appearing 
lands of a few years or a decade ago have 
been quickly transformed in appearance. At 
present they look like part of the city they 
adjoin and upon which they frequently de- 
pend, but these areas are not legally within 
the city limits. Urban fringes of various sizes 
are present practically everywhere, often 
unknown to many casual observers. 
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Most unincorporated fringe areas are in- 
ferior in standards and services to the city 
they adjoin. They often lack suitable zoning 
and subdivision regulations and obtain a 
few services on a selective and short-range 
basis. Some or all of the following urban 
needs are either completely absent or only 
partially satisfied in fringes: zoning, sub- 
dividing, drainage, sewers, sanitation, streets, 
street lighting, paving, fire protection, 
water, law enforcement, and recreation. 

What have been the frequent results of 
urban-fringe residents avoiding the fact that 
they need general urban government? Some 
areas are shanty towns featuring many un- 
sanitary conditions, mud-rut streets and in- 
completed subdivisions, and intermixtures 
of industrial, commercial, and residential 
uses. Others are havens for gambling and 
vice. Still others represent fire hazards at the 
city doorstep. Many have deficiencies that 
are not so readily apparent but which con- 
stitute unsatisfactory and dangerous condi- 
tions. Numerous city officials and residents 
have come to recognize these situations and 
term them “the fringe area problem.” 

What makes the fringe area problem 
a matter of justifiable intergovernmental 
concern? It is because the environmental 
shortcomings may have detrimental effects 
reaching far beyond the confines of the 
fringe. Other local governments, especially 
cities, cannot maintain constant vigilance 
at their borders, alerted to snuffing out a 
health, sanitation, fire or police problem 
that is about to invade the official city limits. 

It is significant that often the inade- 
quacies of fringe areas are attributed to the 
absence of all or some kinds of planning 
processes or the lack of building control 
techniques as well as prevailing service 
weaknesses. The general lack of comprehen- 
sive city and county controls and corrective 
measures has been responsible for produc- 
ing undesirable fringe conditions. 

The most direct and immediate ill ef- 
fects of fringe areas, however, grow out of 
the frequency of their functional shortcom- 
ings. Fringe dwellers do not want to become 
a part of a general local government, but 
urban fringes cannot be inhabited unless 
their residents obtain some minimum serv- 
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ices. The usual fringe approach is to try to 
select several or many municipal-type serv- 
ices from one or more local governments 
which provide a broad range of functions to 
persons who live within their jurisdiction. If 
they can obtain the services without a direct 
charge being levied, this is preferable. Many 
fringes seemingly do not care about acquir- 
ing more than a minimum level and number 
of services. Some people may say that the 
outlook of the fringe dweller approximates 
that of an ostrich, ignoring the environment 
in which he lives, but others may feel that 
his attitude resembles that of a fox, trying to 
get what he can for as little as possible. 

Many cities furnishing services believe 
that the best way to deal with the fringe 
situation is to offer assistance. Therefore, the 
city acts in self-protection to safeguard cur- 
rent city residents or to facilitate. orderly 
development. Existing fringe problems 
caused by no or inferior health, sanitation, 
and fire protection services have prompted 
many cities to decide that the only certain 
means of protecting their own residents 
living near the fringe border is to extend 
such services to fringe dwellers. An impres- 
sive minority of cities—more than two out 
of five—provides no service to the neighbor- 
ing fringe. While there are several reasons 
for this policy, there is substantial agree- 
ment among these cities that a policy of 
nonassistance is the only effective way to 
curtail fringe growth. 

Furnishing service to fringe dwellers does 
not eliminate the fringe problem and may 
only temporarily alleviate it. This is because 
such extension may facilitate more intensi- 
fied development of the fringe. In the long 
run such development, particulary if 
evolved without exacting land-use controls, 
may add up to a bigger fringe problem. 
Thus it is agreed that fringe growth can 
only be truly controlled by not stimulating 
its further development. The aim of this no 
service policy is therefore most frequently to 
encourage annexation of fringe areas, prefer- 
ably in their early development. 


URBAN Counties! 
There are 174 counties over 100,000 
population in the United States which are 
classified as urban or metropolitan counties. 
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Counties have traditionally been considered 
as administrative subdivisions of the state 
government. The increasing demands of 
fringe area residents for municipal-type 
services, however, have compelled many of 
these counties to assume functions previously 
supplied only by municipalities. The degree 
to which counties have responded to this 
need and have assumed urban responsibili- 
ties has varied greatly. 

Although some urban counties play an 
important role in fringe areas, the majority 
have not been effective agents in combating 
metropolitan problems primarily because 
the structure of county government is not 
yet equipped to handle such problems. The 
organization of county government es- 
sentially is still in the horse-and-buggy stage 
although there has been some reorganiza- 
tion in the home-rule charter counties of 
California and in a few other counties. 
About eight out of 10 urban counties are 
governed by a board of commissioners or 
supervisors and others by boards of town- 
ship or town supervisors, a judge and com- 
mission, judges and justices of the peace. 
Only 10 of the 174 counties have the county 
manager form of government. 

Even as the county has assumed more 
functions, there has been a general 
luctance to place additional responsibilities 
upon the general county government. Most 
states have created special county boards 
or commissions with varying degrees of au- 


re- 


thority over welfare, assessment, library 


services, election administration, health, 
hospitals, schools, and planning. 

Some authorities believe, however, that 
the urban county is the logical unit around 
which to create a metropolitan government. 
Their principal reasons are: (1) the county 
is already performing municipal-type func- 
tions, (2) the county often includes all or 
at least a major portion of the metropolitan 
area, and that short of an areawide unit of 
government, it is the most logical unit that 
will bring as large a part as possible of the 
metropolitan population area under an 

1The following discussion is based on Victor 
Jones’ articles, “Urban Counties,’ which appeared 
in the 1954 and 1955 editions of the Municipal Year 
Book on pages 133-139 and 117-121 respectively. 
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integrated government, and (3) a “federal” 
form of metropolitan government can 
eventually be built around a county and the 
municipalities within the county. Neverthe- 
less, advocates of this approach recognize 
that the typical county is poorly organized 
to assume municipal functions and that a 
“‘managerial’”’ form of government must 
necessarily replace the “‘magisterial” county 
before the county can truly become an im- 
portant factor in the solution to the metro- 
politan problems. 


METROPOLITAN SPECIAL DisTRICTS 


What are “metropolitan special district 
governments” or “independent metropoli- 
tan special districts’? A fairly liberal but 
seemingly realistic definition is used for pur- 
poses of a special section in the 1956 Mu- 
micipal Year Book.? Metropolitan special dis- 
tricts are independent governmental units 
or subordinate entities, each of which per- 
forms at least one urban function and in- 
cludes territorially (in almost all instances) 
all or most of the central city and some im- 
portant part of the remainder of the metro- 
politan area. It is necessary to add the 
qualifying phrase, “‘in almost all instances,” 
because a few of them lack defined areas or 
have narrowly defined territorial limits but 
nevertheless have considerable effect on the 
well-being of a large number of residents 
within particular metropolitan areas. 

Another characteristic of most metropoli- 
tan special districts is that individually they 
provide one or a few functions, although this 
is not true of all of them. Independent met- 
ropolitan special districts are distinguish- 
able from other classes of government in 
the United States—the national and the 
state governments, municipalities, counties, 
and towns and townships. 

At present about 2,600 nonschool, special 
district governments are operating in metro- 
politan areas, but of this number only about 
75, less than 3 per cent, meet the definition 
of the independent metropolitan special 
district. Metropolitan special district gov- 

* This Year Book section should be read in con- 
junction with Special District Governments in the United 
States (Berkeley: University of California Press, 


1956) which is the first comprehensive analysis of 
the subject. 
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ernments are functioning in 27 different 
states and are especially common in Cali- 
fornia, Illinois, Ohio, and Texas—states of 
heavy metropolitan population growth. Al- 
though operating in metropolitan areas of 
various population sizes, they are highly 
prevalent in the most populous metropolitan 
areas—those of 500,000 or more people. It 
is not extraordinary for two or more inde- 
pendent metropolitan special districts to be 
active in the same metropolitan area and in 
numerous instances t@ overlap substantially 
the same territory. Several are unlike any 
other government except the national gov- 
ernment in having territory in more than 
one state. 

In general, about four-fifths of these dis- 
tricts perform only one function. Many of 
the remainder provide two functions, quite 
often closely related ones such as water 
supply and sewage disposal or airport and 
port facilities. Metropolitan special districts 
as a group, however, engage in a broad 
range of activities and have eliminated or re- 
duced numerous metropolitan problems. 
Their functions include, among others, air 
pollution control, airport operation, bridge 
construction and maintenance, electricity, 
flood control, gas supply, health services, 
hospital facilities and care, housing, library, 
port facilities, and mass transit. Despite the 
functional diversity of independent metro- 
politan districts, there is a relatively heavy 
concentration on several services. Easily the 
most frequent are port facilities and sewage 
disposal, each provided by 14 districts, while 
the next most prevalent is parks furnished 
by nine. 

Metropolitan special district govern- 
ments exhibit considerable variety in their 
organizational and operational arrange- 
ments. Slightly less than one-fifth have 
governing bodies consisting wholly of mem- 
bers elected by the voters of the district. In 
most of the other districts members are ap- 
pointed, in a few some are appointed, and 
the remainder serve by virtue of an official 
post they hold with another government. 
The appointing authority may be a single 
person or a group, such as the governing 
body of the county government, the gover- 
nor, or a judge or the members of a court 
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serving a jurisdiction that includes the terri- 
tory of the district. In other cases, there is a 
joint appointing authority of a dual or triple 
nature involving different units, levels, or 
branches of government. 

Criticism of independent metropolitan 
special districts has mounted during the 
recent period of their growth. The most 
common specific charges are remoteness 
from influence and control by the metro- 
politan population, limitations on the kinds 
of activities they can undertake because of 
compulsory reliance on nontaxation sources 
of financing, and lack of intergovernmental 
cooperation and planning. The more gen- 
eral point of opposition centers on the ef- 
fects of their restricted functional nature. It 
is argued that their individual limited scope 
leads to an increase in number of govern- 
mental units and to more widespread citizen 
confusion. Termed a makeshift or an ex- 
pedient lacking sufficient authority to meet 
the total metropolitan problem consisting 
of many deficiencies, these districts are fur- 
ther condemned because they divert interest 
from more thorough approaches to metro- 
politan reform. 

On the other hand they are governments 
possessing metropolitan jurisdiction even 
though of restricted functional scope, and 
they have lessened a number of metropolitan 
difficulties in a number of areas. Certain 
observers urge that some of their most im- 
portant defects can be overcome by making 
them dependent agents of general govern- 
ments along the lines of some existing dis- 
tricts which are administered by county 
governments. Other analysts argue that 
since many of the more populous metropoli- 
tan areas are intercounty and more will 
probably soon become so, a better remedy 
would be to rectify the weaknesses through 
changing the enabling legislation or inter- 
state compact, making the legal basis multi- 
purpose, and stipulating that where feasible 
there can be only one such multipurpose 
district in a single metropolitan area. 


ANNEXATION 
Annexation, the process by which cities 
bring adjacent unincorporated areas into 
the city by extending the municipal bound- 
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aries, is a technique that has been used 
throughout the history of the United States. 
After a long period of relative inactivity, 
many cities began using the device again 
after World War II. In the period from 1935 
to 1939 the average number of cities over 
10,000 completing annexations was slightly 
less than 49, while in the 10 years from 1946 
to 1955 the average number was 231. An- 
nexation activity reached a new post-war 
level in 1955 with 526 cities of at least 5,000 
population completing annexations. 

The common annexation pattern is for a 
city to complete more than one annexation. 
Collectively, cities acquiring at least one- 
fourth square mile in 1955 completed 1,178 
annexations, an average of almost eight for 
each city. Individual annexations were 
therefore generally small in territorial ex- 
tent, and urban centers completing the most 
annexations often obtained relatively small 
amounts of land in each successful action. 

The frequent practice of large numbers of 
small annexations is not customarily indica- 
tive of the desires of the city. Instead, it 
customarily demonstrates the frequency of 
difficult and cumbersome annexation laws. 
Often the residents or property owners of the 
urban fringe represent the controlling factor 
in an annexation attempt through possessing 
exclusive right to start the process or through 
being entitled to vote down the proposals at 
an election in which the fringe balloting is 
counted separately. City officials need to 
strive for adequate support to bring about 
state legislative provisions that would be 
more equitable in a period of continuing 
urban expansion. Meanwhile, until many 
existing laws are altered the city must often 
be able to convince the urban fringe to come 
within its boundaries. 

Many cities have not adequately in- 
formed themselves about their fringe nor 
have they thought through an annexation 
policy and established an annexation pro- 
gram. Consequently they often are at a 
disadvantage in city-fringe contacts and are 
followers rather than leaders in such inter- 
relationships. The frequency of the legal re- 
quirement that the fringe formally initiate 
the movement underlines the importance of 
city leadership, for otherwise the fringe de- 
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cides upon the nature and timing of the 
annexation. The fostering of interest and the 
rendering of guidance by the city should 
precede the legal process. 

An important element of a comprehensive 
annexation program is the supplying of ac- 
curate, thorough information about the area 
adjustment efforts. Although many cities 
do not have this most fundamental aspect in 
an annexation program, more of them have 
this feature than any other part of such a 
program. Too many municipalities, how- 
ever, improvise an information plan as the 
annexation proceeds and largely ignore the 
matter until considerable opposition de- 
velops. Some do not even prepare informa- 
tion at this point. Furnishing information is 
crucial in many situations, particularly 
when the fringe occupies a determining role 
in the legal proceedings. 

The inferiority or absence of basic mu- 
nicipal services has been common in areas 
annexed in post-war years. Sewerage serv- 
ice and water supply have been the most fre- 
quent deficiencies in municipal services 
within annexed areas for the past five years. 
Other deficiencies occurring much less fre- 
quently have been streets, garbage disposal, 
drainage, fire, police, and zoning. Despite 
the direct influence of these functional in- 
adequacies in stimulating fringes to annex, 
many Cities sustain the area by providing 
the very service that it most needs for sepa- 
rate survival. Some cities, on the other hand, 
deliberately have curtailed outside services 
as an inducement to annexation and orderly 
urban growth. 


OTHER METROPOLITAN APPROACHES 

As generally employed up to this time the 
methods which have been discussed have 
not solved the over-all metropolitan prob- 
lem. The problem is further complicated by 
the large number of governmental units in 
metropolitan areas. In the 168 standard 
metropolitan areas there were 16,210 local 
governmental units in 1952, of which 3,164 
were municipalities and 256 were counties. 
Therefore, there is a definite need for a new 
type of governmental structure peculiarly 
suited to solve the problems of these areas. 
Although much has been written about the 
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problem, few adequate solutions have been 
adopted. 

City-county consolidation was once 
thought to be the most logical solution to the 
metropolitan problem, but the attempts to 
consolidate two or more local units of gov- 
ernment have not met with much success. 
In recent years the only adoption of this 
method was in Louisiana where East Baton 
Rouge Parish was partially consolidated 
with Baton Rouge in 1947. In 1951, a 
metropolitan development representing a 
reversal of the urban county idea took place 
in Atlanta and Fulton County, Georgia. 
The state legislature enacted the “plan of 
improvement,”’ which included the annexa- 
tion to Atlanta of 82 square miles of fringe 
area, the reallocation of functions between 
the city and the county, and the exclusion 
of the county from municipal functions. 

Territorially enlarged Atlanta now bi- 
sects Fulton County, leaving only scattered 
urban developments in the unincorporated 
area. A similar fringe condition still exists, 
however, in DeKalb County where almost 
one-sixth of Atlanta’s territory is located—a 
further indication of the need for a govern- 
mental unit with jurisdiction over entire 
metropolitan areas despite artificial bound- 
ary lines. 

A most significant action in metropolitan 
government occurred in 1953 in the Toronto 
metropolitan area, the second largest in 
Canada and one of the most important in 
North America. It took the form of a federa- 
tion of Toronto and 12 suburban municipali- 
ties, with a separation of the latter from the 
county in which they had been located, into 
the Municipality of Metropolitan Toronto. 

The metropolitan municipality, which 
makes Toronto an equal partner with the 
other 12 communities, embraces 245 square 
miles and approximately 1,200,000 people. 
The Municipality of Metropolitan Toronto 
overlies the existing 13 cities, but it is by no 
means a complete substitute for them. The 
approach rather has been to create an addi- 
tional level of metropolitan-wide govern- 
ment and to transfer to the new government 
certain important functions previously fur- 
nished by the separate local governments. 
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The metrepolitan government has juris- 
diction over water supply, sewage disposal 
and treatment, roads and transportation, 
and financial responsibility for certain 
health and welfare services. The local mu- 
nicipalities undertake numerous activities 
since all powers not specifically given over to 
the metropolitan council remain with the 
member municipalities of the federation. 
These include ‘the important functions of 
law enforcement, fire protection, and many 
health services. Although there are possibly 
several areas of weakness in the Toronto 
federated plan, the unique arrangement con- 
tains much merit and is a bold step toward 
establishing a general governmental juris- 
diction of metropolitan scope. 

In 1955 recommendations were made to 
effect a major reorganization of the govern- 
mental structure in Dade County (Miami), 
Florida, where some type of metropolitan 
reform has been advocated intermittently 
for 10 years. The principal reasons previous 
proposals failed were inadequate knowledge 
of existing conditions and of what was 
needed, and the lack of technical knowledge 
and adequate consultation with citizens and 
officials. 

In 1953 the Miami Metropolitan Mu- 
nicipal Board, composed of municipal and 
county officials, engaged Public Administra- 
tion Service to conduct a governmental 
study of the metropolitan area. The recom- 
mendations centered on an allocation of 
functions between the proposed area-wide 
government and the existing municipal 
governments. The survey report, The Govern- 
ment of Metropolitan Miami, was approved in 
principle by the board early in 1955. The 
state legislature later approved a constitu- 
tional amendment granting Dade County 
home rule power, subject to approval by the 
state voters, and also enacted a law creating 
a commission to draft the county charter. 
Both will be voted on at the November, 
1956, election. County-wide approval of the 
charter will not be effective unless voters of 
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the state pass the proposed constitutional 
amendment. Considerable metropolitan re- 
form can result but it will be less extensive 
than recommended in the survey report. 
The legislature in submitting the constitu- 
tional amendment specified that the present 
board of county commissioners in Dade 
County, rather than a new metropolitan 
legislature, was to be the governing body of 
the reorganized county. 


THE CHALLENGE AHEAD 


The hope is that the preceding analysis 
presents sufficient detail to indicate the in- 
creased interest in the metropolitan prob- 
lem and some major directions such activity 
is taking. A number of metropolitan areas 
are seriously considering and apparently 
moving toward possible adoption of some 
form of metropolitan governmental juris- 
diction possessing numerous powers, wheth- 
er it is called a reorganized urban county, a 
federation, or a multipurpose metropolitan 
district. In such proposals much attention 
generally focuses on two considerations: the 
establishment of general governmental juris- 
dictions of metropolitan scope, to combat 
area-wide difficulties primarily; and the re- 
tention of local governments to handle local 
public affairs. Plans of government for 
metropolitan areas must remedy past and 
present shortcomings, but they also must be 
able to adjust to future developments. In 
this latter connection, there will be a con- 
tinuing need for a sound and equitable an- 
nexation process, possibly one that can be 
applied in various ways to deal with the 
general metropolitan problem. 

The pieces in the metropolitan puzzle 
seemingly are starting to form an intelligent 
design, and the challenge of obtaining wide- 
spread adoption of the solutions soon may 
be at hand. The 20th century seems destined 
to have a new group of pioneers—pace- 
setters who unraveled the metropolitan 
puzzle and met the challenge of gaining 
acceptance for the answers. 





Municipal Housing Codes 


By DOROTHY GAZZOLO* 


Associate Director, National Association of Housing and 
Redevelopment Officials, Chicago 


The municipal housing code, an essential tool of neighborhood conservation, 
provides a new approach to better standards for existing housing. 


ESPONSIBILITY of local govern- 
ments to enforce minimum health 
and structural standards for existing 

housing is as old as local government itself. 
Over the years, operating under police 
power authority, localities have developed a 
wide variety of approaches to the promulga- 
tion and envorcement of such standards. 
The pattern, in general, has been to include 
structural safety standards for existing hous- 
ing in building codes (which set up specifica- 
tions for new structures) or in fire prevention 
measures, with health and sanitation re- 
quirements put into public health ordi- 
nances. 

Within recent years, however, under the 
impetus of the national slum clearance pro- 
gram, a growing number of cities have 
adopted what are known as “housing codes” 
or have organized special local bodies to co- 
ordinate the enforcement of the regulations 
emanating from several departments or 
divisions of the city government. The trend 
in this direction stepped up rapidly during 
1954 and 1955, and the expectation is that 
the trend will continue for the next few 
years as a consequence of the Housing Act 
of 1954. That act makes federal loans and 
grants available to communities not only for 
slum clearance programs but also for pro- 
grams of neighborhood conservation and re- 
habilitation. 


An important tool in carrying forward the 
latter type of program is a housing code. To 


* Eprror’s Note: Mrs. Gazzolo has been with 
NAHRO since 1939 and editor of their monthly 
magazine, Journal of Housing, since its inception in 
1944. Her article has been taken, with minor 
changes, from one which will appear in the 1956 
Municipal Year Book together with tabular material 
on cities with housing codes. 


qualify for federal aid for either clearance or 
conservation, communities without such 
codes or without a procedure for enforcing 
scattered regulations must demonstrate that 
they are working toward this goal. This re- 
quirement is one of the seven elements of 
what is known as a local “workable pro- 
gram”’ for urban renewal. ‘“‘Workable pro- 
grams” are subject to annual federal re- 
view, with communities required to demon- 
strate continuous progress in achieving each 
of the seven goals of the program. 

A municipal housing code is distinctly 
different from the usual building code not 
only because it applies to existing rather 
than new housing but also because it seeks 
to achieve some of the environmental stand- 
ards for existing housing that zoning ordi- 
nances, subdivision controls, and modern fire, 
health, and safety codes provide for new 
housing. Housing codes contain occupancy 
requirements directed toward control of 
overcrowding of structures and over-density 
of neighborhoods. Also, because housing 
codes set standards for housing that may be 
50 to 100 years old, or older, its plumbing, 
heating, and lighting requirements have to 
be set in economically realistic terms. 

An attempt has been made in the 1956 
Municipal Year Book to survey the current 
status of housing codes or housing standards 
enforcement programs in 79 cities over 
10,000 population that reported having such 
programs. In addition, it is estimated that 
as of the beginning of 1956 another 25 cities 
had either codes or coordinated enforcement 
programs and that about 40 other cities had 
begun work on the formulation of codes. 

Further, the state of California has a 
state-wide housing standards law applicable 
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to all localities. Hence, no California cities 
other than Los Angeles were included in the 
survey. Los Angeles was included because it 
is enforcing a city code through a special 
conservation and rehabilitation division. 

A total of 67 of the 79 cities have their 
housing codes in the form of separate ordi- 
nances and regulations. The remaining cities 
have incorporated minimum standards for 
existing housing in other codes. In some 
cities these housing code provisions may be 
scattered through as many as four other 
types of ordinances. 

The recent origin of housing code regula- 
tion is illustrated by the fact that 60 out of 
78 reporting cities adopted their codes for 
the first time within the last five years. 

Housing Code Administration. A total of 77 
cities reported the city department primari- 
ly responsible for the administration and en- 
forcement of housing codes, with building 
and health departments the most common. 
Twenty-seven cities reported health depart- 
ment administration and 22 administration 
in the building department. The public 
works department is responsible in 10 cities, 
a department of public safety in five cities, 
and other city departments in 13 cities. 

Data on the staff size and operating 
budgets of the enforcing agencies indicate 
that very few cities have gone much beyond 
the initial phases of this new program. There 
are wide differences in total inspection staffs 
(115 in Los Angeles and eight in Pittsburgh, 
for example) largely explainable in terms of 
the date of code adoption. Within another 
year or two, if the communities with small 
staffs and budgets show no signs of really 
putting their codes to work, this fact will 
show up in the federal review of “workable 
programs,”’ and they will be disqualified for 
federal urban renewal aid. 

In the great majority of cities (67 out of 
79) the housing code regulations extend to 
practically all types of residential structures 
including single-family houses, two-family 
houses, multiple-family buildings, rooming 
houses, hotels, and other dwelling units. In 
over 20 of the cities the enforcement agency 
was also responsible for the application of 
code standards to such institutions as jails, 
nursing homes, hospitals, and any other 
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structure “‘housing’’ people. When it is 
recognized that inspection staffs large 
enough to handle straight residential units 
are rarities, the presence of these additional 
responsibilities in the cities increases the 
staff and budget problem. 

Building Facilities and Maintenance. Housing 
code administrators and other city officials 
were asked to report on the facilities re- 
quired in residential units by the municipal 
housing code, including kitchen sink, flush 
toilet, bathroom wash basin, running water, 
electric lighting, minimum window space 
standards, and a separate entrance for each 
dwelling unit to the hallway, stairs, or 
street. All but one city reported, with 26 
indicating that all of those facilities are re- 
quired by the housing code. In the remain- 
ing 52 cities a total of 46 to 49 cities have re- 
quirements for kitchen sink, flush toilet, 
running water, and minimum window 
space. Fewer cities required electric lighting 
(31 cities), a separate entrance (29 cities), 
and a bathroom wash basin (21 cities). 

Housing code requirements for the main- 
tenance and repair of dwelling units were 
tabulated, including plumbing repairs, elec- 
trical repairs, maintenance of heating 
equipment, grounds maintenance, and gen- 
eral repairs to floors, walls, and ceilings in 
hallways, stairways, and common entrances. 
Generally speaking, the codes are more than 
adequate in the standards they set in this 
area. 

Among 78 reporting cities, 30 indicated 
that all five of these types of maintenance 
are required in the housing code; 16 cities 
reported that they had only a general re- 
quirement for good repair and safe condi- 
tions of the building, without any specific 
standards for maintenance and repair of 
structures and facilities. Among the remain- 
ing 32 cities, all require plumbing repairs 
and general repairs to floors, walls, and ceil- 
ings in common area; 29 also require elec- 
trical repairs; 21 add a requirement for 
maintenance of the heating system and 
equipment; and nine also include a grounds 
maintenance requirement. 

Occupancy Standards. The occupancy stand- 
ards required by the cities are of three gen- 
eral types: a limit on the number of persons 
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per dwelling unit, a limit on the number of 
persons per bedroom in each dwelling unit, 
and some type of minimum floor area re- 
quirements (sometimes expressed in cubic 
feet rather than square feet)—a more or less 
meaningless requirement unless coupled with 
a “‘per person” provision. Of 78 cities report- 
ing this information, 33 base their occupancy 
standards on floor area requirements only, 
13 cities use all three types of standards or 
controls, and 14 cities use various combina- 
tions of the three types of standards. In 18 
cities there are no occupancy standards. 

Thus the codes seem weakest with refer- 
ence to this important feature. Overcrowd- 
ing is regarded as one of the major causes 
of neighborhood deterioration and as one of 
the most serious handicaps to healthful 
family life—also as the most difficult code 
provisions to enforce. If the urban renewal 
program makes any progress in the next 
few years these provisions of housing codes 
will have to be considerably strengthened, 
with cubic foot standards eliminated in 
favor of square foot floor areas related to 
per-person use. 

Housing Inspection and Enforcement. Inspec- 
tions for conformance to the housing code 
can be made either on the basis only of 
specific complaints received by city officials 
or on both complaint and regular inspec- 
tions of all dwelling units in substandard 
areas on a house-to-house basis. A total of 
56 of the 79 cities with housing codes re- 
ported that their inspection programs in- 
clude the house-to-house inspection of dwell- 
ing units in substandard areas of the city 
—a fact of considerable importance to the 
success of slum prevention programs. 

To get compliance with code standards, 
the enforcing agency has recourse to either 
administrative order or court order. Viola- 
tions can of course be corrected by orders 
for the making of repairs, installing of re- 
quired facilities, or “decongesting”’ of oc- 
cupancy. However, in cases where buildings 
are found to be totally unfit, codes can re- 
quire demolition of the structures. Among 
67 cities reporting on their enforcement pro- 
visions, 51 can achieve demolition through 
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an administrative order, in some cases 
with demolition costs placed as a lien 
against the property. In the remaining 16 
cities, presumably, the enforcing agency 
must go to court and receive an order 
through judicial processes to get a demoli- 
tion order. 

Four cities have indicated that authority 
is available to place property in receivership 
for flagrant violations of the housing code. 
While the property is in receivership, the in- 
come of the building is applied toward 
building rehabilitation. These four cities are 
Los Angeles; Jackson, Mississippi; New 
Haven, Connecticut; and Syracuse, New 
York. 

Municipal courts can impose several 
types of fines and sentences for violations of 
the housing code. The principal types are 
over-all fines for violations, fines for each 
separate offense against the housing code, 
fines that are cumulative for each day of 
violation, and jail sentences. Presumably the 
strongest enforcement powers by court 
sentences would exist when a city can use a 
fine for each separate offense, with these 
fines cumulative for each day of violation, 
and with jail sentences as an additional 
penalty. It is of interest to note that 18 of 76 
reporting cities provide for all three of the 
more severe kinds of fines and sentences— 
that is, fines for separate offenses, fines that 
are cumulative, and jail sentences. 

Experience of the past 100 years or more 
with enforcement of standards carried in 
scattered ordinances and administered by a 
variety of agencies has yielded a history of 
very weak performance. Courts have tended 
to neglect the cases; inspection staff has 
been inadequate to do necessary rechecking. 
Only several years of work under the new 
housing codes and via the new types of co- 
ordinating agencies that are now developing 
will show whether or not the fines and 
penalties that are now a part of the codes 
are strong enough. Or experience may show 
that the penalties are too strong for ac- 
ceptance and should be replaced with incen- 
tives to performance rather than punish- 
ment for lack of performance. 
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Annual Reports 

General annual municipal reports have 
recently been received from 48 cities, 28 
of which were issued in approximately 
69-inch size: Stratford, Connecticut; Elm- 
wood Park, Illinois; Amherst, Houlton, Lis- 
bon, Mexico, Mount Desert, Norway, Sears- 
port, and Wells, Maine; Stoughton, Massa- 
chusetts; Fridley and Mound, Minnesota; 
University City, Missouri; Fair Lawn, New 
Jersey; Patchogue, New York; Barre, Wil- 
mington, Hartford, Middlebury, Middle- 
bury Town, Mountpelier, Randolph, Ran- 
dolph Town, St. Johnsbury, St. Johnsbury 
Town, and Springfield, Vermont; and Two 
Rivers, Wisconsin. 

The University City report highlights the 
fiftieth anniversary of the city and contains 
numerous photographs of historical sig- 
nificance in the city’s growth. The report in- 
cludes a civic calendar and a telephone 
directory of municipal services. 

Ten cities issued annual reports either as 
newspaper supplements or in newspaper 
form: Orange, California; Kalamazoo and 
Vassar, Michigan; Ferguson and Webster 
Groves, Missouri; Alliance, Nebraska; Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio; Gainesville, Texas; Norfolk, 
Virginia; and Kenosha, Wisconsin. As 
usual, the newspaper-type reports use photo- 
graphs to the greatest advantage. The Nor- 
folk report, printed in two colors, features 
its annexation program, traffic problems 
and solutions, and urban redevelopment 
projects. 

Reports in the 8}X11-inch size were is- 
sued by: Mountain Brook, Alabama; Fort 
Thomas, Kentucky; Wilmington, Massa- 
chusetts; Albany, Oregon; Columbia, South 
Carolina; Henrico County, Virginia; and 
Eau Claire and Fox Point, Wisconsin. 

The Wood River, Illinois, report consists 
of four pages of photographs and was mailed 
to citizens. Mountlake Terrace, Washing- 
ton, issued a report of approximately 4X6 
inches and New York City a 9X12-inch 
report. The 124-page New York report 
relies heavily on text to tell its story. 


PR Training 

In Cleveland, Ohio, more than 100 em- 
ployees have recently completed a public re- 
lations training course in the use of tele- 
phones and in personal contacts with citi- 
zens. Since good public relations can be de- 
veloped only through continuous practice, 
the personnel department recently distrib- 
uted to all employees a wallet-size reminder 
card outlining telephone tips and person-to- 
person contact methods to be followed by 
city employees. The personal contact steps 
are: (1) greet person or group properly, 
pleasantly, and courteously; (2) listen atten- 
tively and patiently and find out clearly 
what the caller wants; (3) provide informa- 
tion, material, service, or see that it is pro- 
vided from proper source; and (4) follow 
through and follow up when necessary. 
Telephone tips include: (1) answer phone 
promptly; (2) be helpful from start to finish 
by identifying the office, taking the initiative 
and giving the caller the treatment which an 
employee would expect when he calls any 
other public agency or private company; 
and (3) a pleasant, helpful, courteous man- 
ner is as contagious over the phone as it is 
face to face. 


Municipal Newspaper 

Park, Maryland (11,000), 
citizens receive detailed information about 
municipal activities from a town newspaper, 
issued periodically to publicize items of 
interest which would not be considered as 
news by weekly and daily newspapers which 
serve the area. For instance, the first issue 
gave much space to a directory of town em- 
ployees, listing official titles, duties and tele- 
phone numbers, while the second issue 
gently urged citizens to pay their taxes. The 
paper is delivered by refuse collectors mak- 
ing their regular rounds. The first issue was 
mimeographed at a cost of about $60 for 
2,400 copies and a commercial printing 
firm published the second edition for about 
$90 for 3,000 copies. 


In College 
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Pick Pilot Cities to Test 

Transit Standards 
EVEN cities have been selected by the 
National Committee on Urban Trans- 
portation as pilot cities for testing new pro- 
cedures to help solve the ever-growing traffic 
and transportation problem. These cities 
are Detroit, San Diego, Phoenix, Syracuse, 
Albuquerque, Oak Park (Illinois), 

Crawfordsville (Indiana). 


and 


The procedures to be tested are incorpo- 
rated in a manual entitled Better Transporta- 
tion for Your City. The techniques set forth in 
the manual have been developed during the 
past two years by 160 of the country’s top 
transportation and municipal experts who 
are members of nine subcommittees created 
by the National Committee. Each subcom- 
mittee prepared a section of the preliminary 
manual. The nine sections are: administra- 
tion, laws and ordinances, financial records 
and reports, travel desires, measurement of 
existing street services, inventory of existing 
street facilities, measurement of existing 
transit services, recommended standards for 
street services and facilities, and recom- 
mended standards, warrants and objectives 
for transit service and facilities. 

Study programs will be under way in all 
participating cities this spring. The National 
Committee will furnish an advisory staff to 
assist each city in organizing the work pro- 
gram and guide each study at the consultant 
level. Cities and transit companies par- 
ticipating will furnish at their expense all 
personnel, materials, and equipment. 

As pilot surveys in each city are com- 
pleted, methods and procedures will be 
evaluated to determine whether any changes 
or adjustments should be made. All pilot 
studies are to be completed by July 1, 1957. 
At the conclusion of the pilot study program 
the techniques in the manual will be re- 
viewed and revised. The manual will then 
be published for use by any city. 

The final manual will provide public of- 
ficials with uniform methods for the system- 
atic collection of facts about all aspects 


of a city’s transportation system, including 
streets, private vehicles, trucks and buses, 
and other types of public transportation. It 
also will demonstrate how these facts are to 
be evaluated against basic standards (set 
forth in the manual) to guide in planning 
and operating an effective transportation 
system integrating the daily movement of 
people and goods. 

Cities will find that the comprehensive 
program advocated by the National Com- 
mittee is one that is economically feasible 
even for smaller municipalities and one that 
can be carried out by a city with its own 
staff as a continuing normal operation of 
government. 

The National Committee on Urban 
Transportation was founded in May, 1954, 
by six national organizations: American 
Municipal Association, International City 
Managers’ Association; Municipal Finance 
Officers Association, American Society of 
Planning Officials, National Institute of 
Municipal Law Officers and American Pub- 
lic Works Association. The United States 
Bureau of Public Roads accepted member- 
ship soon after the Committee was organ- 
ized.—W. A. Ruscu, staff director, National 
Committee on Urban Transportation. 


Conducts Training Seminars for 
Administrative Assistants 

N CALIFORNIA young men serving as 

administrative or staff assistants to city 
managers and other administrative officers 
in the Berkeley and Los Angeles areas hold 
monthly “‘administrative assistant seminars,” 
sponsored by the League of California Cities, 
as a form of in-service training for city man- 
agement. The Berkeley group, now in its 
sixth year, has an active membership of 40 
men who are administrative assistants or 
who hold other administrative staff posi- 
tions. 

Both seminar groups meet in their respec- 
tive areas for an afternoon once each month. 
The seminars are organized on an informal, 
voluntary basis. Program topics are selected 
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which give each member an opportunity to 
discuss trends, practices, and important 
developments in municipal administration. 
Recent subjects discussed by the Berkeley 
group include metropolitan development, 
disaster preparedness, urban renewal, and 
public relations. Specialists in various fields 
often meet with the group to discuss specific 
subjects. The seminar groups also undertake 
research projects. The Berkeley group, for 
example, is preparing a manual on the 
duties of assistants and how they may be 
more useful to a city manager. These semi- 
nars thus are a form of in-service training 
which help bridge the gap between aca- 
demic preparation and professional qualifi- 
cation for city management.—GERALD F. 
McManon, assistant to the city manager, 
San Leandro. 


Cities Cooperate in Area-wide 
Planning Program 
N MICHIGAN a comprehensive area 
master plan has been developed for the 
cities of Benton Harbor and St. Joseph and 
the townships of Benton and St. Joseph as a 
result of an area-wide planning program be- 
gun almost five years ago (see Pick of the 
Month). 

The program actually began late in 1951 
when officials of the four governmental units 
held public meetings with various civic 
organizations and planning consultants to 
determine the need for over-all area plan- 
ning. In March, 1953, the area planning 
commission began operation under the 
direction of the Benton Harbor and St. 
Joseph Chamber of Commerce and with 
official endorsement of all the local govern- 
ments with the exception of St. Joseph 
Township. The area planning commission 
originally was established on an informal 
basis with members appointed from the 
participating agencies which furnished funds 
for the planning program. 

With the aid of citizen advisory com- 
mittees and planning consultants, an ex- 
tensive two-year study was conducted by the 
commission. Eleven preliminary reports and 
a final summary report on the area-wide 
plan were submitted by the commission to 
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the three participating governmental units. 
The major elements of the plan include 
zoning, building code, land subdivision, 
housing and redevelopment, public utilities, 
streets, transit, parking, transportation, 
schools, parks, public buildings, and the ap- 
pearance of the community. 

Submission of the plan to the individual 
governmental units did not mean the end to 
the area planning commission. Under en- 
abling state legislation, Benton Harbor, St. 
Joseph, and Benton Township formally 
organized an area planning commission to 
continue the function of area planning. The 
other governmental unit surveyed, St. 
Joseph Township, has not yet joined in the 
program, but can do so any time in the 
future. 

Currently, the planning commissions of 
the participating local governments are 
individually reviewing the area plan and 
preparing it for adoption. Only minor re- 
visions are contemplated and the entire plan 
will probably be put in effect by the three 
governments during 1956.—LELAND L. 
HILL, city manager, St. Joseph. 


Produces Low Cost Movie 
with Citizen Help 
SAN Mateo, (60,437), has 
made color and sound 
movie depicting various municipal activities. 
It was prepared by the city with professional 
assistance from local citizens at a total cost 
of approximately $1,100. Entitled San 
Mateo, Your City, the movie, which is timed 
for television use, was filmed over the period 
of one year in order to record seasonal 
activities. For the most part, city officials 
and employees portray various roles, but 
references by name are avoided to prevent 
dating the film. 


California 
a 28-minute 


The movie cost less than the preparation 
and distribution of a printed annual report. 
Narration was provided by a citizen who is 


a television network announcer and the 
filming of various city activities was done 
by a local professional photographer. Tech- 
nical assistance and development of the plot 
and script were handled by the office of 
City Manager Arthur B. Sullivan. The city 
paid the costs of all expendable materials 
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including film and lamp bulbs and the 
technical processing of sound and color 
printing. 

The film plays an important role in the 
city’s public relations program. It is made 
available to local service clubs, neighbor- 
hood groups, schools, and other citizen 
groups. Where possible, a member of the 
city administrative staff attends the showing 
to provide the audience with background 
information on the film and on the city’s 
operations. The advantages of the film, the 
second prepared by the city, are: (1) it is 
suitable for group use, (2) its message is 
more dramatic and obtains a longer span 
of attention than a printed annual report, 
(3) it appeals to children as well as to adults, 
and (4) repetitive use destroys little of its 
value.—W. F. CornetT, assistant to the city 
manager, San Mateo. 


Adopts Incentive Plan for 
Pay Increases 
TTUMWA, Iowa (33,631), has com- 
pleted one year under a merit pay 
plan which provides for in-grade raises for 
city employees based on ability, attitude, 
initiative, and longevity. The pay plan pro- 
vides five steps of 5 per cent increments for 
each classification, that is, clerk, patrolman, 
and so on. The five steps are: 

1. The first or lowest pay rate for a given 
job is called the probationary or hiring rate. 
After three to six months an employee is ad- 
vanced to the second step or is not retained 
as an employee. 

2. This is considered an in-service train- 
ing step. The employee usually remains at 
this pay rate for one year; exceptional cases 
may be advanced faster. 

3. An advancement to this step from the 
second step is not automatic; however, the 
great majority of employees should reach 
this step because it is considered the normal 
rate for the satisfactory employee. Holding 
back an employee from the third step means 
he has not made the progress he should. 

4. This step and also step 5 are reserved 
for recognition of meritorious performance 
as evidenced by positive evaluation of abil- 
ity, behavior, loyalty, and/or extra work. 
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5. The difference between the fourth and 
fifth steps is one of degree and reward for 
continued excellent service. 

The factors used in evaluating an em- 
ployee, as listed in step 4 above, must be 
uniformly understood by supervisors if the 
plan is to succeed: 

Ability. This factor is a measure of the 
demonstrated proficiency of an employee— 
the knowledge and skill of the job. It is the 
most measurable (except longevity) of all 
factors. It includes output and accuracy. 
Ability alone may not justify a raise nor 
does it always insure success on a job. 

Attitude. This is the most difficult factor 
to evaluate. It includes such elements as 
alertness, regularity, drive, habits, interest, 
cooperativeness, and ability to get along 
with people. Supervisors must apply it in 
such a manner that employees understand 
and appreciate its value. 

Initiative. This factor measures the er- 
ployee’s ability to go ahead with program 
and work without close supervision and to 
do the “extra things” not necessarily re- 
quired. 

Longevity. This is a measure of loyalty and 
recognizes that years of service provide con- 
tinuity. It rewards loyalty and encourages 
continuity on the job. It recognizes seniority 
which no modern personnel plan can over- 
look. 

Under the incentive pay plan the progress 
of each employee is reviewed at least once a 
year by his department head who reports 
his recommendations to the personnel of- 
ficer. The department head must review the 
employee’s progress with him privately; 
if a raise is not granted the ‘‘boss’’ must ex- 
plain why. The personnel officer and city 
manager review all recommendations of the 
department head to insure fairness. If an 
employee is turned down he may receive a 
review by his department head, personnel 
officer, or city manager at any time. 

At the end of 1955, after one year opera- 
tion of the pay plan, 52 of the city’s 152 em- 
ployees were in the second step of the pay 
range for their position, 10 in step 1, 39 in 
step 3, 43 in step 4, in and 8 step 5. 

The experience of Ottumwa with this 
plan has proved successful although all em- 
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ployees are not sold on it. It is clear, how- 
ever, that there has been a noticeable im- 
provement in service in several departments 
because of the incentive provided by the 
plan. The operation of the plan requires the 
supervisor to know his men better and the 
men to know their supervisor. It recognizes 
that a supervisor must be the final judge of 
his men.—Robsert L. Price, city manager, 
Ottumwa. 


Plans for Prevention of 
Juvenile Delinquency 


ITY officials are increasingly concerned 

with the increase in juvenile delin- 
quency and with possible methods to pre- 
vent or control delinquency. A report issued 
by the International Association of Chiefs of 
Police states that the incidence of juvenile 
crime will probably continue to rise along 
with increasing population. The report 
states that treatment and correction work, 
including probation systems, are the proper 
functions of juvenile courts and that police 
officers should not participate in such pro- 
grams except where the load on the court 
is impossibly great. No set percentage can 
be established for the number of police 
officers assigned to juvenile work since such 
percentages are unrealistic; any enforce- 
ment unit should be prepared to vary its 
attention to youth crimes with varying 
local conditions. 

The Association feels that ‘‘the closest 
level of contact that can be made with the 
delinquent affords the best possible chance 
of rehabilitation.”’ Five specific aids for de- 
linquency control are recommended for po- 
lice departments: (1) spot maps of the inci- 
dence of youthful crimes and of the homes of 
offenders; (2) full utilization of policewomen 
in spotting gang assembly points and use of 
round-the-clock juvenile cruisers; (3) en- 
couragement of adult educational programs 
for parents of delinquents; (4) cooperation 
with school programs on citizenship and 
regard for law; and (5) encouragement of, 
and advisory work on, juvenile traffic safety 
schools. 
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In Hamilton Township, New Jersey, an 
80 per cent decline in juvenile offenses since 
1952 is credited to police participation in 
community and citizen activities, under the 
guidance of a juvenile delinquency advisor, 
appointed in 1952. Working with two full- 
time detectives assigned from the police 
force and a committee of parents, the 
advisor established a program providing for 
individual curfew hours for youths picked 
up more than once for questioning. A com- 
mittee member, frequently a neighbor or 
close acquaintance of the parents, is re- 
sponsible for visiting the youth’s home at 
curfew hours to see that restrictions are 
being observed. Violators may be confined 
in the juvenile shelter or in some cases in the 
county jail. 

In California, Governor Goodwin J]. 
Knight last year requested all cities to con- 
duct town hall meetings to discuss juvenile 
delinquency problems and to report progress 
and recommendations at a governor’s con- 
ference. 

The cities of Contra Costa County and 
the county organized a town hall meeting on 
youth which recently was held in Rich- 
mond. To provide a factual basis for dis- 
cussion a research committee prepared a 
12-page workbook, entitled Youth in 1955, 
which was divided into three major parts: 
(1) the needs of children and youth; (2) how 
we are meeting these needs; and (3) recom- 
mendations. 

Recommendations were made in several 
categories: school facilities and teachers, 
church-sponsored programs, community 
and commercial recreation, youth-serving 
agencies, job preparation, parent responsi- 
bilities, and specialized school programs. 
It was recommended that smaller school 
districts consider reorganization with other 
small or adjoining districts in order to get 
the most out of school facilities; that public 
recreation facilities should be expanded in 
the area of programs and staff rather than in 
buildings; and that a “‘hot rod” drag strip 
should be established in the area. 
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Periodic Reports for Council 

N MIDLAND, Texas (21,713), City Manager 

J. M. Orman recently began issuing monthly 
reports for the information of the city council and 
interested citizens. While the activities of all de- 
partments are not included in each month’s re- 
port, the highlights of municipal operations are 
reported. ...In Maywood, Illinois (37,473), 
City Manager Gayle T. Martin has inaugurated 
a bi-weekly newsletter to report administrative 
developments to the village board and depart- 
ment heads. The newsletter not only reports 
recent activities, but includes information on 
items on the agenda of future board meetings. 
The newsletter is delivered the day before the 
meeting, together with minutes of the previous 
meeting and other reports or supplemental in- 
formation which may be pertinent. 


Build Civic Centers 


In Flint, Michigan (153,143), construction 
has recently begun on an integrated municipal 
civic center consisting of six buildings including 
city hall, police headquarters, municipal court, 
public health center, auditorium and power 
house. The center, scheduled to be completed 
late in 1957, will cost approximately $4,644,000 
and will provide 213,776 square feet of floor 
area. Each building is being constructed to per- 
mit expansion at a later date and movable 
partitions will allow future changes between de- 
partments as needed. The buildings will be 
grouped around a landscaped mall and reflecting 
pool and will be connected with covered walks. 
A parking area and a recreation park are also 
included in the plan....El Segundo, Cali- 
fornia (8,011), recently completed a $500,000 
civic center consisting of a new city hall and 
police station. The buildings were financed 
through a $390,000 bond issue with the balance 
coming from the general fund. 


City Treats Alcoholism 

In Jackson, Michigan (51,088), the health de- 
partment has completed the first year of opera- 
tion of an alcoholism information service, de- 
signed to acquaint individuals and groups in the 
community with the problems of alcoholism and 
to treat and rehabilitate the individual alcoholic. 
The program was undertaken with financial 
assistance from the State Board of Alcoholism 
and the cooperation of Alcoholics Anonymous. 
During the first year, 108 patients made 743 


visits to the center. Of the 108 patients, 33 were 
considered as definitely improved and only three 
had deteriorated. The center helped 79 patients 
obtain, regain, or retain jobs. The program cost 
the city $14,000. The center and AA supplement 
each other. Alcoholics Anonymous provides in- 
formal, group psychotherapy on a personal, indi- 
vidualized basis. The center provides medical 
knowledge and treatment, assists in counseling 
and employment, and conducts an educational 
program within the community. 


Seeks Name for Nondelinquents 
Modesto, California (17,389), is sponsoring a 
county-wide contest, open to children from 11 to 
18 years old, to find a good descriptive name for 
the vast majority of young people who are not 
‘juvenile delinquents.” The city council au- 
thorized the contest to counteract what they felt 
was a disproportionate amount of publicity and 
attention given to problem children, and to shift 
local public attention during the contest to the 
large percentage of young people who deserve 
acclaim for their good behavior. Contest infor- 
mation was distributed in schools, and various 
civic clubs and organizations in the community 

have contributed funds for various awards. 


Promotes Garbage-Free City 

In Detroit an ordinance has been adopted 
requiring all new homes and food-handling estab- 
lishments to be equipped with on-the-site gar- 
bage disposal facilities which meet standards 
established by the city. The disposal facilities, 
which may be either home incinerators or 
garbage grinder units, will eliminate the storage 
of household garbage in cans. A committee on 
food waste disposers, appointed by the major to 
study installation of on-the-spot disposal units, 
estimated that they would save the city approxi- 
mately $1,750,000 a year, the cost of collecting 
and disposing of the*garbage now being disposed 
of at homes. The city is cooperating with com- 
munity groups and civic associations to organize 
programs for complete conversion to home 
garbage disposal units. The committee sponsored 
a sales clinic for the 90 plumbing contractors in 
the city and promoted a campaign covering 
2,000 homes to show how an effective sales 
campaign can be organized. Salesmen, repre- 
senting these contractors and carrying city-issued 
identification cards, visited prospective customers 
and through demonstrations and with the help of 
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a movie, explained how disposal units work. Two 
out of every three families visited bought one of 
the units. The city conducts follow up inspec- 
tions of garbage grinder installations by checking 
the plumbing and the wiring. All faulty installa- 
tions are rejected but there have been few such 
rejects because most of the work has been done by 
plumbers and electricians specializing in the 
field. 


Installs Telephone Alarm System 

Sault Ste. Marie, Michigan (17,912), has 
recently installed a public emergency telephone 
communications system to replace its outmoded 
telegraph alarm system. The local telephone 
company installed 28 boxes at approximately the 
same locations where the coded telegraph boxes 
had been removed. Five of the leased telephones 
in the business section are equipped with signal 
lights which the desk sergeant can use when he 
wants an officer on the beat to call in. In addi- 
tion, six other telephones connect the police 
PBX with the city manager’s office, sheriff’s 
office, police chief’s office, questioning rooms, and 
the city manager’s residence. The PBX is located 
in a communications room next to the desk 
sergeant’s office and all calls come to the police. 
A direct wire connects the PBX with fire head- 
quarters. An alerting feature consisting of a loud 
bell and public address equipment in the fire 
headquarters enables the police operator to 
broadcast the call at fire headquarters. The tele- 
phone company installed this system at a cost of 
$5 per box plus $2.50 additional for the five boxes 
with a special lighting feature. The installation 
fee for the six extra telephones was $2.75, $100 
for the PBX, and $22.75 for the alerting and 
public address feature at the fire headquarters. 
The monthly rental rate is $13 per box, plus 
$1.50 for the five boxes with the special feature, 
and $1.75 for the six phones. The monthly 
charge for the public address and alerting feature 
is $22.25 and for the PBX $35. 


Adopts Grievance Procedures 

Worcester, Massachusetts (203,486), has re- 
cently adopted an employee grievance pro- 
cedure designed to settle as many grievances as 
possible at the supervisory level. The procedure 
provides for a three-member review board con- 
sisting of the personnel director, a lay citizen and 
an employee appointed by the city manager. 
Emphasis for resolving the grievance is placed on 
an employee’s immediate supervisor, either by 
an informal conversation between the super- 
visor and the employee or by a formal grievance 
notice from the employee to the supervisor. If 
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the grievance is not settled by this method, the 
employee may send the grievance to his depart- 
ment head who is required to make a decision 
within two days. If the employee is still not satis- 
fied with the decision, he may appeal it to a 
grievance review board, which is required to 
render a decision within 20 working days. The 
employee then may make a final appeal to the 
city manager who will make a decision within 
20 more working days. Although the city man- 
ager’s decision is always final, a grievance is con- 
sidered settled at any step if the aggrieved em- 
ployee fails to appeal the decision within the 
time limit specified in the procedure. 


Improves Handling of Complaints 

In Saginaw, Michigan (92,918), a new pro- 
cedure has been inaugurated to determine if 
citizens feel that their complaints are being 
handled adequately. The city clerk writes citi- 
zens who have submitted complaints, telling 
them of the action that has been taken on the 
complaint and enclosing a postcard addressed to 
the city manager. Space is provided on the post- 
card for the complainant to check whether his 
complaint was or was not handled promptly and 
to his satisfaction. During the first two months 
the procedure was in effect, 29 postcards were re- 
turned and only four asked that further action be 
taken; all others commented favorably on the 
action taken. Until the new procedure was put 
into effect, it always had been assumed that the 
complainant was satisfied with the handling of 
his complaint. Now when a card is returned say- 
ing that the complainant is not completely 
satisfied, a further attempt is made to solve his 
problem. 


Start Urban Renewal Projects 

Several cities are about to start actual work on 
redevelopment projects. Cincinnati, Ohio, has 
received a grant of $4 million from the federal 
agency to clear a 58-acre area of the city’s worst 
slums. After the tract is cleared the city will sell 
most of the land to private interests who are 
willing to redevelop it in accordance with a 
sound community plan for the area. Nearly one- 
sixth of the 1,820 families in the area have been 
relocated and demolition work has started... . 
Hartford, Connecticut, expects to receive final 
federal approval for redevelopment of an 11-acre 
site....In Danville, Virginia, the local re- 
development and housing authority has entirely 
cleared one area and steps are being taken to sell 
part of the land... . In Richmond, California, 
the local redevelopment agency has a plan to 
transform a 95-acre blighted area into a modern 
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industrial section and another 1 1-acre section will 
be redeveloped for industrial use. ... In Balti- 
more $35,000 was recently appropriated for a 
study of the city’s urban renewal program by “the 
best talent and experience available in the coun- 
try today.” This survey will include urban 
renewal organization, staff requirements, co- 
ordination of city agencies and private organiza- 
tions, delegation of authority, recommended 
goals, and a time schedule for achieving these 
goals. 


Cities Adopt Sales Taxes 

In Prescott, Arizona (6,764), voters recently 
approved a 1 per cent municipal retail sales tax 
by an overwhelming margin of 1,088 to 351. The 
tax on most wholesale transactions will be one- 
half of 1 per cent. At the same election, a 50 per 
cent reduction on the property tax was approved 
in the advisory special election. It is estimated 
that the combination will result in a net gain of 
$25,000 in revenue for the city since the sales tax 
is expected to raise approximately $75,000 a year 
and the property tax revenues will be reduced 
about $50,000. Assistance in establishing ad- 
ministrative procedures necessary to put the 
sales tax into operation was received from city 
officials in Phoenix, Arizona, which has had a 
sales (privilege license) tax since 1949... . Al- 
most 900 cities in the United States now levy 
municipal sales taxes yielding approximately 
$500,000,000 annually, according to the Mu- 
nicipal Finance Officers Association. The first 
municipal sales taxes were levied by New York 
City in 1934 and New Orleans in 1936, with the 
remainder being enacted after World War II. 
The states and the number of their cities having 
sales taxes are: California, 188; Illinois, 617; 
Mississippi, 35; New York and Alabama, 7; 
Louisiana, 4; Arizona and Colorado, 2; and 
Virginia and New Mexico, 1. 


Surveys Opinions on Curfews 

City officials in 57 Florida cities which have 
curfew ordinances for minors differ in their 
opinions as to effectiveness of the method in con- 
trolling juvenile delinquency, according to a 
recent study made by the Florida Children’s 
Commission. Most of the ordinances require 
teen-agers under 16 and 17 to be off the streets 
by 10:00 p.m. Although the purpose of the cur- 
fews is to prevent vandalism and other illegal 
acts late at night, one city found that most such 
actions occurred during the day and on week- 
ends while another city found that only 14 per 
cent of delinquent activity took place after 
9:00 p.m. The cities apparently agree that a cur- 
few alone cannot adequately combat juvenile 
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delinquency; provision must be made for recrea- 
tion programs and for examining conditions that 
cause a young person to behave in an anti-social 
way. One objection to a severe curfew is that even 
where juvenile delinquency is frequent, only a 
small proportion of the teen-age population is 
involved, but the curfew must restrict all chil- 
dren. In addition, special provisions have to be 
made for young people out on legitimate errands 
or entertainment activities. The curfew is con- 
sidered useful, however, as a device to focus the 
attention of adults and children on the desir- 
ability for children being off the streets late at 
night. 


News on Personnel Front 

Governmental employees should not be en- 
titled to automatic salary increases merely be- 
cause they have taken additional training to in- 
crease their proficiency at their work, according 
to a recent article in Public Personnel Review pub- 
lished by the Civil Service Assembly. As long as 
an employee remains in the same job, perform- 
ance on that job alone should be the basis for 
granting salary increases. Although advanced 
training is often desirable to improve an em- 
ployee’s ability, and it should enhance his op- 
portunities for promotion, the employee should 
demonstrate his increased value to the govern- 
mental unit before receiving salary increases. 
...In Owensboro, Kentucky (33,983), City 
Manager John A. Hettler recently inaugurated a 
newsletter for city employees. It is distributed to 
employees twice a month with paychecks... . 
The average number of days of sick leave taken 
per employee during 1955 in San Diego, Cali- 
fornia (434,924), was 4.78; in Peoria, Illinois 
(111,856), 4.56; and in Beverly Hills, California 
(29,032), 3.99. 


Administrative Assistant to Mayor 


Duluth, Minnesota (104,511), on March 20 
abandoned commission government and adopted 
the mayor-council plan by a vote of 20,252 to 
12,554. The new charter provides for an ad- 
ministrative assistant appointed by the mayor for 
an indefinite term. There will be nine council- 
men, four elected from the city at large and five 
from districts for four year terms. Councilmen 
are paid $25 for each meeting attended with an 
over-all limit of $1,000 a year. The mayor is the 
chief executive officer and directly or with the 
assistance of the administrative assistant super- 
vises all administrative work of the city, submits 
the budget to the council, and appoints members 
of boards and commissions. He may attend and 
participate in council meetings and can veto 
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ordinances. The administrative assistant, under 
the supervision of the mayor and subject to his 
direction, appoints and removes the heads of all 
departments (subject to mayor and council ap- 
proval), supervises department heads except the 
city attorney, keeps the mayor advised concern- 
ing the activities of all officers, makes investiga- 
tions and studies, prepares the annual and capital 
budgets and supervises the execution of the budg- 
et, and on request attends meetings of the coun- 
cil. The mayor, however, may on written notice 
relieve the administrative assistant of any duties, 
powers, or responsibilities granted to him by the 
charter. 


Promotes Employee Safety 

Teaneck, New Jersey (33,772), has recently 
developed an educational safety program for 
operators of motor equipment in the fire, police, 
and public works departments. Several different 
awards will be made to employees and de- 
partments compiling good safety records. Gold 
pins will be awarded to equipment operators 
with five years of accident-free driving records 
and the state safety council will award cards 
indicating the number of consecutive years each 
individual has operated equipment safely. The 
township council will also award a plaque an- 


NATIONAL TRENDS 


IN SELECTED FIELDS 
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nually to the department which reports the 
lowest accident rate and the largest decrease in 
the number and cost of accidents. In addition, 
employees including nonoperators will receive 
an extra vacation day annually for not having an 
accident at home or work. 


Fire and Police News 

Whitefish Bay, Wisconsin (14,665), is making 
a survey to determine the advisability of integrat- 
ing fire and police into an integrated public 
safety department. Fire and police service now 
costs in excess of $300,000 a year or about 35 
per cent of the normal operating village budget. 
The desire of firemen for shorter working hours 
prompted the study since a further increase in 
expenditures would then be necessary. The police 
department at present consists of 25 officers and 
men and the fire department of 23 men 
Luis Obispo, California (16,001), recently re- 
ceived a class 5 fire insurance rating by reducing 
its deficiency points from 2,829 to 2,083. ... In 
Richmond, California (99,545), during 1955 only 
five of 914 fire alarms received by telephone were 
false as compared to 36 false alarms of the total 
of 67 alarms received through fire alarm boxes, 
according to a report issued by the fire depart- 
ment. 
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1 United States Bureau of Labor Statistics. This index averages the cost of items making up 70 per cent 
of family budgets of wage earners and lower-salaried workers in 46 large cities. Figures shown are the ad- 


justed index revised in January, 1951. 


2 The Bond Buyer. This index averages bond yields of 15 large cities, four states, and one water district; 


yields vary inversely with bond prices. 


* United States Bureau of the Census and National Safety Council. Rate per 100,000 population based 


on deaths in cities over 10,000. 


‘U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. Number of urban and rural nonfarm dwellings actually started. 


5 U.S, Department of Commerce. Composite index of material and labor costs. 
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LIGHT UP AMERICA 
IT'S DARKER THAN YOU THINK! 


Which town will he choose? 


Good street lighting is good civic advertising. Both industry and com- 
merce are attracted to a well-lighted community. In fact, one mid- 
western town found that its rate of industrial growth climbed 75% 
above the state average after it installed a modern street lighting 
system on its previously gloomy, darkened thoroughfares. 

Trade, too, is attracted by light. Cheerful, well-lighted streets attract 
more shoppers . . . and put them in a buying mood. Local residents 
suddenly do more local shopping; more out-of-towners are attracted. 
And finally, good lighting is bound to raise and stabilize real estate 
values in your important downtown areas. 
Good street lighting is good business . 
community can have at low capital cost. 


It’s the best promoter your 





Section B455-14 


| 
“Out of Darkness,’ ao new, dramatic General Electric Company 





film story of how one community met its 
street lighting problems, is now available 
to civic groups, community service organ- 
izations, etc. This 16-mm, sound, black and 
white movie runs 26 minutes. Borrow a 
print of “Out of Darkness”’ from your G-E 
Apporatus Sales Office. 








Schenectady 5, N. Y 
Please send me a free copy of the 24-page 


bulletin, ‘Light the Way to a Better Communi- 
ty,’ GEA-6047 


Name 
Street 


City and State 


Progress /s Our Most Important Product 


GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 








To build confidence with taxpayers .. . 





Here’s the easy way to get your water bills 
in their hands on time—every time! 








Burroughs Sensimatic Accounting Ma- 
chine. Its speed with water bills helps 
you please residents by giving them 
plenty of time to take advantage of dis- 
counts. It cuts your billing costs so low 
it pays for itself over and over again. 








Right now, Water Depart- 
ments everywhere are saving 
countless man-hours and tax- 
payer dollars every billing 
period. So can you! The 
method is certainly easy 
enough: use the Burroughs 
Sensimatic to handle your 
complete billing job. 


What makes the Sensi- 
matic so ideal for water bill- 
ing? Simply this. It has all 
the timesaving, worksaving 
features you need to button 
up the job right on schedule. 
Take the all-important sens- 
ing panel, for example. It 
automatically directs the 
Sensimatic through the en- 
tire billing operation — yes, 
reduces the job to almost 
push-button simplicity. 


The operator merely indexes 
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the readings and amounts, 
touches the motor bar. Then 
the sensing panel takes over. 
The original bill, original 
ledger and running journal 
are all printed automatically. 
Could you ask a machine to 
do more? Could you ask an 
operator to do less? 


First chance you get, call 
our nearby branch office for 
a demonstration. (There’s 
no obligation, of course.) 
Burroughs Corporation, 
Detroit 32, Michigan. 

“Burroughs” and “Sensimatic” 
ore trademarks 














BLACK “a VEATCH | HARLAND BARTHOLOMEW 


CONSULTING ENGINEERS Pose pay op to 
4706 Broadway, Kansas City 2. Mo. City Planners — Civil Engineers — 


Landscape Architects 
Comprehensive City Plans *« Zoning Plans and 
Ordinances « Expert Testimony in Zoning 


Water Supply Purification and Distribution; 
Electric Lighting and Power Generation, Trans- 





mission and Distribution; Sewerage and Sewage Cases « Land Subdivision * Complete Service 
Disposal; Valuations, Special Investigations on Large-Scale Housing Projects « Park Design 
and Reports 317 North Eleventh Street St. Louis, Mo. 
THE J. M. CLEMINSHAW CO. | 
APPRAISALS — REV ALUATIONS BURNS & McDONNELL 
Public A i 4 i . ‘ 
pret ag ngred Soreies » dipirpandbpwend Engineers — Architects — Consultants 
Specializing in the Revaluation of Real Estate 


and Personal Property for Local Tax Equaliza- 
tion Purposes. Illustrated brochure upon request. 


Union Commerce Building, Cleveland 


Kansas City, Missouri Phone 
P.O. Box 7088 DElmar 3-4375 





LADISL 3 
SLAS SEGOE & ASSOCIATES GREELEY & HANSEN 


City Planners — Consulting Engineers : 
Cc hensive City Pl Zoning Pl oO a 
omprehensive City Plans « Zoning Plans, Or- ‘ : : 
dinances and Expert Testimony « Traffic, Tran- ae Taney, Sate Sameeeien, See, 


Sewage Treatment, Flood Control, Drainage, 
Refuse Disposal 








sit, Transportation Studies « Housing Surveys « 
Urban Redevelopment & Housing Projects. 





| 

- ; ss ‘ 220 South State Street Chicago 4 
517 Provident Bank Bldg. « Cincinnati 2 | 
J. L. JACOBS & COMPANY S. R. DeBOER & CO. | 
MANAGEMENT CONSULTANTS AND Planning Consultants | 
ENGINEERS 


: City and County master plans—Trade Territory | 

Surveys— Reports — Installations surveys—Street plans—-Zoning—Park and Rec- 

Organization « Procedure « Budgetary Controls reation plans—School plans—Public Buildings 
roperty Valuation and Tax Equalization —Redevelopment—Subdivisions— 

Job Evaluation « Classification + Salary Plans | 


L Shopping Districts 
Fringe Area Problems « Facilities 


Consultations and Lectures 





53 West Jackson Boulevard Chicago 4 515 E. Iliff Ave. Denver 10, Colorado 
GEORGE W. BARTON C. H. HOPER & COMPANY 
and ASSOCIATES UTILITIES ENGINEERS 


Electric — Gas — W ater — Sewer 
Rate Studies « Financial and Economic Analy- 
Phone: Greenleaf 5-8646 ses * Planning « Feasibility Reports « Valua- 
tions *« Organization and Management Studies 


Traffic — Parking — Transportation Engineers 











415 Chusch Stsoee Evanston, Illinois Denver National Bldg. * Denver 2, Colo. | 

| 

METCALF & EDDY WORDEN & RISBERG | 

ENGINEERS MANAGEMENT CONSULTANTS 

Water, Sewerage, Drainage, Refuse and Surveys « Procedure studies « Job evaluation 

Industrial Wastes Problems Maintenance control « Licensing and 

Airports -:- Valuations -:- Laboratory inspectional procedures | 

Statler Building « Boston 16 Fidelity-Philadelphia Trust Bldg. - Philadelphia, Pa. 





PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION SERVICE | 
CONSULTING—RESEARCH—PUBLISHING 


Consultants to Cities and Other Public Jurisdictions 
Surveys and Installations 


| ] 
} Organization, finance, personnel and all other fields of public administration 
| | 
| 





at all levels of government 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 1313 E. 60TH ST., CHICAGO 37, ILL. SAN FRANCISCO 


MANAGEMENT INFORMATION SERVICE 
A Service by Mail to Cities at an Annual Subscription Fee Based on Population 
Includes prompt replies to specific inquiries, special monthly 
reports, Public Management and The Municipal Year Book 


INTERNATIONAL CITY MANAGERS’ ASSOCIATION 
1313 East 60th Street Chicago 37, Illinois 














WHEN WRITING TO ADVERTISERS, PLEASE MENTION PUBLIC MANAGEMENT 
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The Encyclopedia of Municipal Administration 








This picture of eight books will not be impressive unless you are a city official 
who wants to do a better job. But if you are such a person you will see in this 


picture the key to better government through in-service training 


The eight management manuals of the Institute for Training in Municipal Ad- 
ministration are up-to-date, practical, and especially suited for use in group 
training by the conference method. 


The Technique of Municipal Administration 

Municipal Finance Administration Municipal Personnel Administration | 

| Municipal Recreation Administration Municipal Police Administration | 

Municipal Fire Administration Local Planning Administration 
Municipal Public Works Administration 





In-service training is good business! 





Write today for free course-outline, enrollment application, and helpful booklets on 
organizing and conducting group training. 


INSTITUTE FOR TRAINING IN MUNICIPAL ADMINISTRATION 
CONDUCTED BY 


INTERNATIONAL CITY MANAGERS’ ASSOCIATION 


1313 EAST 60TH STREET CHICAGO 37 




















THE MUNICIPAL YEAR BOOK 1956 


TWENTY-THIRD ANNUAL EDITION 


“The Municipal Year Book 
is the most 
comprehensive _ reference 
source on municipal trends 
in the United States.” 
The American City. 


useful and 


“The Municipal Year Book 
answers a very substantial 
number of the day-to-day 
questions _ of local offi- 
cials.".—American Munic 
ipal Association. 


PARTIAL TABLE 


PART ONE 

Governmental Units 
Municipal Highlights of 1955 
Metropolitan and Urbanized Areas 
Metropolitan and Fringe Area Changes 
Urban Places and Population 
Governmental Data for Cities Over 5,000 
Metropolitan Special Districts 


PART TWO 
Municipal Personnel 

Developments in 1955 
Professional Organizations of City Officials 
Salaries of Chief Municipal Officials 
Personnel Organization, Number of Employ- 

ees, Payroll, Hours of Work, Retirement, 

etc.—Cities Over 10,000 


PART THREE 


Municipal Finance 


Developments in Finance Administration 
Assessment and Purchasing 

Municipal Insurance Data 

Revenues, Expenditures, and Debt 


“The Municipal Year 
Book is to be highly rec- 
ommended as the most 
comprehensive, eminently 
practical reference work 
in its field.”—National Mu- 
nicipal Review. 


“No city manager should 
be without this Year 
Book.”"—Ray W. WI:son, 
City Manager, Phoenix, 
Arizona. 





OF CONTENTS 


PART FOUR 
Municipal Activities 
Developments in 1955 in Each City Activity 
Tables Giving Individual Data 
Municipal Housing Codes 
Fire Department Data 
Police Department Data 


Central Garages 


PART FIVE 
Directories of Officials 
Mayors, Clerks, Finance Officers, Public Works 
Directors, Fire and Police Chiefs in all Cities 
over 10,000 by States 
Mayors and Clerks in Cities 5,000 to 10,000 
Council-Manager Cities and City Managers 


IN ADDITION FOR EACH 
MAJOR ACTIVITY 
New Books and Reports Issued in 1955 


Selected Model Municipal Ordinances 
Analysis of Court Decisions Affecting Cities 


Approximately 600 pages. Clothbound. No advertising 
Price $10, postpaid 


THE INTERNATIONAL CITY 


MAN A‘ IATION 


sERS ASSO 


1313 EAST 60TH STREET, CHICAGO 37 











